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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes and analyzes the relationship of 
research and practice and the goals and processes of staff 
development. It considers how a more clinical, developmental, and 
professional approach can help classroom teachers and staff 
developers use research on effective teaching and staff development 
in a reflective and analytical manner. It is pointed out that 
research findings can offer a teacher a framework within which an 
innovation may be adapted to meet the needs of specific classroom 
settings, becoming a tool to help the teacher rather than a 
prescription to be followed blindly. Research on inservice education 
is cited to illustrate the way teachers may be trained to implement 
changes into classroom practice. The training processes most • 
effective in producing specific behavior changes in the classroom 
include the following five steps: (1) presentation of theory; (2) 
modeling of practices; (3) practice with new behaviors; (4) feedback; 
and (5) coaching in the classroom. With the perspective in mind of 
using research to help classroom teachers and staff developers to 
think more reflectively and analytically about their practices, a 
detailed description is given of a program in which classroom 
teachers and researchers on effective teaching were brought together. 
This program at the College of Education at Michigan State 
University, The Master of Arts-Classroom Teaching program (MA-CT) 
has been in effect for the past 15 years. (JD) 
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A shorter version of this paper appeared as "Using research to develop professional 
thinking about teaching" Ln the May 1985 issue of the Jo urnal of Staff 
Development , 15 (1), 106-116. This paper contains greater emphasis on the 
appropriate use of research in thinking about and conducting staff developmenl 
programs than the shorten published article. 
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"USING RESEARCH TO BUILD PROFESSIONAL THINKING & REFLECTION 
CONCERNING STAFF DEVELOPMENT & CLASSROOM TEACHING PRACTICES" 



by 

Dr. Joanne M. Simmons— -Michigan State University 

and 

Dr. Georgea Mohlman Sparks---Eastern Michigan University 

1985 

We hear a lot of talk these days about putting "research into practice", and 
that is, after al t , one of the main reasons we do research: to improve practice 
But in /hat ways dp and should these changes in staff development and classroom ' 
teaching practice occur? 

QUESTIONING T..T CONVENTIONAL USE OF RESEARCH TO IDENTIFY 
PRESCRIPTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE PRACTICE 

Over the past several years, the research on teaching has yielded insights 
concerning several teaching practices that have been shown to help students 
achieve large gains on tests of reading and math basic skills and to enhance their 
social and emotional development in certain specified ways (Gage, 1984). Partlv 
as a result of this body of research, there has been an increase in rhetoric and 
a concentration of staff development resources spent on improving teaching 
practices in our public schools. 

The predominate form this staff development movement has taken is to use this 
research as a source of prescriptions for what all teachers are supposed to 
do. Teachers are "given" training in the so-called "effective practices" and 
are then expected" to use them in their classrooms. However, the form these 
so-called teacher improvement efforts takes can be seen as guilt-producing 
and not professionally enhancing for the classroom teachers' invol ved. One of 
the more harmful abuses involved is the direct interpretation of a research 
finding into a prescriptive, "always do this" tvpe of recommendation for 
classroom practice. Given the fact that often this type of research (or meta- 
analysis of research) is conducted with large numbers of classrooms that varied 
considerably from each other and that the main statistical analyses are often 
conducted with an emphasis on the average for the entire group of classrooms 
or teachers, such direct and absolute prescriptions are risky business If 
you examine the scatterplots of data from almost any study of teacher behavior 
and student outcomes, you will find individual cases where desirable student 
outcomes are occurring but where the teacher behaviors don't fit the overall 
pattern of the larger group. 
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In addition, recent research syntheses of the effectiveness of such staff 

SfSnSh 6 : 1 P h r ° 9ramS ( ?' 9 - Jo ~ vce & Showers > 1983 ) Paint a depressing picLre 
til. 9 h + te ? cher ^ can lea ™ t0 ^'splay new teaching practices "on Slf" tht' 

transfer i e'lnlVT, In* V 6 "? 8 °V he ultimate meanin 9 °? the word!"' 
transrer, i.e. in the teachers knowing when to use the new practices and hnw 

goaf It c?ure P r° P T r npl ely f ° r d1f *™t"^ents , settings .^nfcurri SluT 1 
SHi! wS : I J are mre COD1 P lex goals and outcomes that have been 
sorely lacking in traditional staff development programs, 

Caution must also be expressed from another point of view. Not that lnna aan 

SaSe I d a hi: iTJlTlt^^" °V Staf? developm'nt'pro r'a^as l°ZtS 'of 
teacners achiev ng or maintaining predetermined fidelity to a research- val idatpH 

(LrmanVScU ^^-n teaC 5i, ng - h W1th the 1nSightS pr0vided 5 the Ran? t y ldated 

& . M ^ au 9 1 h1ln l! 19 7P/, however, we found that innovations were not really 
|dopt|£ mindlessly, but rathor, the new practices were adapted to fit ?he particul 
setting. Teachers tinkered with the teaching strategie s they w ere earnino until 

a a^lio'n" 6 ^! hn ( ^est. for the!. This'procesTwas a ed'm t aT' 

adaptation Although the teacher did change his or her teaching oracticps 

sPtJin^H °? ly 3f , ter m ° dify1ng * ^commended practices t lit h s or her 
setting, students, and content area goal structures. 

Se^hinor ?°p th Ih k V "h Ut " a1 ad ^ tation " a * a way of describing changes in 
rP^T Z Vn-'^S*/ Che D r J ? 1assroom Practices or the innovation from 
11 IIT'K"" 6 " 9 aa °P ted - Bo*, it isn't only these that change. More importantly 
we are beginning to have evidence that it is the classroom teacher's th E 
a Lr h Certain ^s^ctional elements and about him/herself and the students 

Jhinki-nc ItoTt I '*' 19 ?° ; Simm0nS ' 1984a) - In a ddition, this nefly ol 
thinking about a previously unexamined phenomenon can be seen as what drives 
and interconnects efforts to experiment with new practice H any subsequent 
unless thP tlV h r00m behav : or S: , could ever, go so far as to s uggest Zt 
liitle uJna tCl f . thlr \ kin 9 and 1o °king a * classroom problems is changed, 
little lasting improvement in actual classroom practice is likely to occur. 

More recently, the conventional view of the relationship of research and 
classroom practices has begun to be questioned as the complexity of effective 
teaching/learning/schooling and staff development processes his been more 
adequately investigated and acknowledged. A concurrent, but somewhat less 
prominent part of the staff development movement has been a clinical approach 
(Berliner, 1978; Glickman, 1981; Acheson & Gall, 1980) which views the goals 
of teacher education in a more developmental and teacher-empowerinq way. In 
$htit e t Cente £ !P 0 y enient ' for ^P 1 ^ teachers are encouraged to pursue 
fnt Ih?fl meanln ^ u1 earning opportunities and are made increasingly responsible 
In W 2 P r ° fe "ional deve opment. Other researchers have been focusinq 
on better understanding and trying to influence teachers' level of coqnitive" 
development (e.g. Oja, 1980), teachers' preactive and interactive decision- 
making (eg. Clark & Peterson, 1984; Shavelson & Stern , 1981). and teachers' 
sense of their own emcacy in the classroom (e.g. Ashton, 1984; Guskey, 1981). 

This gradually enwrgl.ig shift i,, thinking about the relationship of research and 
practice and about the goals and processes of staff development has been 
paralleled by the recent attention given to the conditions thought to be 
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necessary for professional practice in education, i.e. an improved knowledge 
base and increased autonomy for professional decision-making(Lanier, 1984, 1982). 

THE USE OF RESEARCH TO STIMULATE 

PROFESSIONAL THINKING & DECISION-MAKING 

This article represents an attempt to describe and to analyze how the more 
clinical, developmental, and professional approach referred to above can be 
used to help classroom teachers and staff developers use research on effective 
teaching and staff development in a reflective and analytical manner. The goal 
of this process is for teachers and staff developers to become more professional 
and competent decision-makers rather than blind users of prescriptions from 
research. 

Let us examine for a moment the use of a finding from one research study to 
illustrate our point that the goal should be to enhance teachers' reflective 
and analytical skills and habits rather than to prescribe and monitor 
implementation of specific practices. Let's focus on a study which reported 
that teachers who called on students in the reading group in a predictable 
order had greater average student achievement gains than did teachers who did 
not use this practice (Anderson, Evertson, & Brophy, 1979). 

The obvious prescription that might be drawn from this study would be to always 
call on students in a predictable order. Let us take Mr. Jones, a middle 
school teacher, who is told by a person who knows of this research to use this 
technique in his social studies class. We can assume that he will do one 
of three things: (1) he will use the technique mechanically and be blind to 
its effects on his students; (2) he will use the technioue, find that it 
didn't work to keep students' attention, and drop it; or (3) he will try it, 
observe its effects on his students, reflect on why it did or did not work, 
create his own rules about when it works and when i I doesn't, and use it 
appropriately when it helps him meet his curriculum goals better. 

Let us contrast the approaches taken in cases one and two with that taken 
in the third case. In the first two cases, the technique is regarded as a 
cure all that will work under any circumstances. It's hard to say which 
loss is rreater— the person who uses the practice inappropriately or the 
person who nisses out on good technique because he/she .wasn't willina to 
experiment with it. In the third case, the research was used as a stimulus 
for trying something new and figuring out why it works and why it doesn't 
work in certain situations. This kind of analysis takes the teacher's 
thinkink to a higher level (Bents & Howey, 1981; Oja, 1980) than does the 
blind application or rejection of a practice. In the third case, the teacher 
has a broader framework into which the new technique is adapted and 
assimilated. 

In order to be clearer about how the individual thinks about research in 
this way, let's examine a possible internal dialogue that might have 
occurred as Mr. Jones tried out a practice of using order turns. At first 
there probably was some appeal to the technique— i .e. the teacher "bouoht' 
it and thought it could make sense. Without this initial openness— a 
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perceived congruence (Doyle & Ponder, 1977) between the uevi practice and the 
teacher s hunches about teaching---most research nev > rakes it across the class 
room threshold. 



Next, the teacher thought about the practice in te». his larger "map" of 
teaching knowledge and experience with ouestionino tc. Mes: "I know it's 
important to get everyone involved. This technioue o'. a way to do that" 
But, as the teacher tries it out the next day, he oh that the students 

are not listening to one another's responses or trv; ome up with the 

answer to each question because they are all busily count, i ahead to where 
their question and answer will be. So then the teacher thinks, "Well, maybe 
it's not the technique per se that is valuable, but the effect it produces- 
getting all students a chance to respond". So, he tries ether techniques for 
making sure all students have a chance to respond by using a systematic order 
but one that is not obvious to the students. 

In this way, the research finding becomes not a prescription but a tool to 
help the teacher think about whether all his students are actively participating 
in the lesson and about ways that he can guarantee that participation. This piei 
of research becomes one other factor that helps enrich this teacher's thinkinq 
and map" of effective interaction. 

INSIGHTS PROVIDED BY THE RESEARCH ON EFFECTIVE INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Before considering how a particular staff development program can encourage 
professional reflection and decision-makinq, let us first examine the research 
on effective inservice education and relate it to this new view. 

The most widely cited authors of reviews of research on inservice education 
are Bruce Joyce and Beverly Showers (1980, 1983). The studies they have reviewec 
tend to view teacher improvement simply as behavior changes-— a more limited 
view than the one taken in this article. The model of training processes 
which they propose as being most effective in producing specific behavior 
changes in the classroom includes five steps: (1) presentation of theorv, 
2 modeling of the practices, (3) practice with the new behaviors, 
(4) feedback, and (5) coaching in the classroom to be sure the practices are 
used as intended. 

Following what has been said about "mutual adaptation" and the more ambitious 
staff development goal identified earlier, it becomes possible and necessary 
to adapt Joyce & Showers model for staff development. First, the staff developei 
would describe the research on effective teaching (PRESENTATION) in enough 
detail to enable teachers to understand the concepts, research questions, 
methodology, and findings of studies related to a particular facet of the teachir 
learning process. These would not be presented in an already reinterpreted or 
generalized form, but rather, could be presented in their original forms for 
teachers to consider. 



In this view of staff development, MODELING can be broadened to include 
demonstrations of the use of research concepts, questions, and data collection 
methodology in relation to actual classroom practices and instructional decision- 
making as well as demonstrations of the research findings of a particular 
study. In this way, a reflective and analytical instructional problem-solving 
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process (Schmuck, Chesler, & Lippett, 1966; Hopkins, 1982) or action research 
process (Simmons, 1984a) is what is being modeled and learned. 

PRACTICE and FEEDBACK would occur as classroom teachers reflectively apply, 
analyze, and evaluate their classroom practices in light of the research they 
have studied. Research concepts, question posinq, data collection and analysis 
methods, and findings are all components of the instructional problem-solving 
process which can be practiced and used, first in an isolated step-bv-step fashic 
and then in an integrated and cyclical whole. Similarly, the staff developer's 
feedback can be carefully directed first at the isolated steps and then at the 
use of the whole process of reflectively analyzing classroom practices in light 
of research. This is quite a bit more complex than simply providing feedback 
in terms of the fidelity of teaching behaviors with certain research findings. 

COACHING, in this view, is not an activity which aims at helping a teacher to 
reproduce a given classroom behavior described in research findings. Rather, it 
is a time of collegia! discussion (Little, 1982) concerning teaching and its 
effects on students. In this way, insights and further questions emerge from the 
experience of using instructional problem-solving processes to reflectively and 
analytically consider teaching practices in light of research. 

With this perspective in mind of using research to help classroom teachers and 
staff developers think more reflectively and analytically about their practices, 
let us turn next to an example of such a staff development program in order to 
explore and analyze how this process can occur. 



BRINGING CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND RESEARCH ON EFFECTIVE TEACHING TOGETHER 



Overview of Program Focus . For nearly 15 years now, the College of Education 
at Michigan State University (MSU) has offered a field-based, individualized 
masters degree program designed specifically for classroom teachers. The 
program has grown from its initially small, experimental status in 1972 
involving classroom teachers in only the Lansing area schools to today when 
it is available in six, regional MSU off-campus Teacher Education Center sites 
serving educational personnel in approximately 30-35 counties throughout 
the state. 

The Master of Arts-Classroom Teaching (MA-CT) program has been designed to 
meet the recognized need of the K-12 classroom practitioner today for 
continuing professional dovelopment in terms of individually identified, teaching 
improvement goals derived for the specific classroom and school context and the 
diverse learner needs with which he/she works. The various learning 
experiences of the MA-CT program are designed to assist participants to: 
(1) relate educational research and their classroom practices, (2) identify 
and analyze instructional problems related to classroom practice and use 
appropriate resources to work toward instructional improvements, (3) acquire 
professional self-analysis and goal identification skills and habits, (4) pursue 
their professional interests on an individual and collaborative basis, and 
(5) improve their overall teaching ability and professional competence throuahout 
their careers. 

In a rapidly changing and expanding society and with an increased understanding 
of the complexity of the teaching/learning/schooling process, the need for 
classroom teachers to be lifelong learners and committed and capable professional 
has never been more apparent than today. The MA-CT program contains many 
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fJS t l'"' e ' 9 ' em P has1s on * eachin 9 as a profession and on teachers as instruc- 
tional decision-makers, participants' experiences of doing increasingly more 
i 6 l a - t10n Participants from diverse backgrounds and between parti- 
cipants and their own building colleagues— that correspond closely to what staff 
development leaders and educational researchers are emphasizing today. 

Currently, nearly 400 classroom teachers are enrolled as participants in the MA-CT 
program in the various sites throughout the state. One of the greatest strengths 

ZL^nJ,n?I?7 haS ^ ?! P ersonali ^d staff development opporS ft es ad g, 
and consultation provided to program participants by the field-based teacher 
education faculty. Because of the availability of these on-sitp staff developers/ 
advisors and the emphasis on enabling teachers to use pro?ess]onal development 
np^nnnp? h are available to them in their own area (through other educational 
Ehl S2n 1 ' ! cho ? 1 T d ™t™ts. intermediate school districts, community resources, 
^Li'™5T a1 Je l^ r Education Cente ^, etc), there is no main campus residency 
requirement for participants in this degree program. This policy also reflects 
tne unique field-based, integrating research with practice philosophy of the MA-CT 

Components of the MA-CT Program Curriculum . An individualized plan of study is 
developed for each participant involving individual and group action research 
projects, special seminars, and traditional graduate courses. Instructional re- 

^n£ e n/Th u I V! 12ed .I ro '? across tne MSU Allege of Education and the other depart- 
ments of the University to respond to the varied needs of the MA-CT program 

Kl^fJ! the ! 1 purSue tneir individualized professional development goals. 
i5 HZ K P 011 ^ a11ows masters degree students to transfer up to a maximum of 
12 credits from other institutions, so participants are also able to pursue other 
professional development opportunities in their local areas on an even broader 
scale when appropriate. 

Each person's MA-CT program plan is developed collaborative with a faculty advisor 
to include experiences in the following areas: 

• PERSPECTIVES ON CURRICULUM S TEACHING (3 credits )— research , 

observation, and introspection are used to stimulate teachers' 
prof essional . growth about contextual features, goals, and 
participants in education; teacher knowledge, beliefs, and 
practices bearing on educational problems are addressed. 

FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. AREA (af least 6 credits) courses are 

selected which develop knowledge in social/historical/economic/ 
legal/political/philosophical/psychological foundations and/or 
educational assessment 

• RESEARCH METHODS AREA (at least 3 credits) cou-se(s) selected to 

provide a basic understanding of research and evaluation 
methodology which is consistent with individual needs. 

4 CLASSROOM TEACHING EMPHASIS AREA CORE COURSES (15 credits)— the 
required courses are Classroom Analysis, Instructional 
Development (action research project), and Classroom Synthesis. 
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• electives area (at least 15 credits) — courses are selected 
on the basis of individual professional needs and interests, 
e.g. to strengthen knowledge in a content area speciality; 
to add an additional endorsement to the teaching credential, 
to expand professional expertise through courses in instruc- 
tional methods, specialized teaching skills, or whatever 
areas are relevant to the individual's situation. 

Program participants are expected to complete a minimum of 45 term (i.e. quarter) 
credits beyond the bachelor's degree. 

Background of the MA-CT Program Faculty . The Professional Development core 
faculty/advisors are MSU faculty members who are field-based teacher educators 
working in the regional Teacher Education Centers in staff development, teacher 
training, school improvement, and instructional resparch artivities Their pro- 
fessional experience over the years in each Center location has brought each of 
Them into dozens of local schools and hundreds of classrooms in a variety of 
consulting and instructional roles. The Professional knowledge and the Special 
Interest courses are taught by MSU faculty from a variety of departments. In 
this way, MA-CT participants are exposnred to a wide variety of points of view 
concerning learning, instruction, and schooling today. 

Exploring the Relation ship Between Educational Research and Classroom Practice . A 
key feature of this program, compared to many other staff development and/or 
masters uegree programs, is to provide the opportunity for participants to study 
the processes and products of educational research related to teaching, learning, 
and schooling and, in collaboration with other classroom teachers and a staff 
developer/instructor, to reflectively consider their present classroom practices 
in light of that information. 

Although the entire program has this thrust, the MA-CT Professional Development 
core courses— (1) Classroom Analysis, (2) Instructional Development, and (3) 
itassroom Synthesis— particularly focus on providing a supportive and yet chal- 
lenging and reflective atmosphere in which classroom teachers with varied back- 
grounds can thoughtfully explore the world of educational research. They consider 
this research in relation to t!.G diverse learner and community needs with which 
they work, their professional knowledge and beliefs, their current classroom 
practices, the school workplace conditions, and current issues facing educators 
today. 

The program is now designed so that participants typically take two terms of 
Classroom Analysis and two terms of Instructional Development in direct or close 
sequence with generally the same group of people. The one term Classroom Synthesis 
course is taken very near the end of their masters degree program. Thus, a strong 
group identity with a common frame of reference and a deep sense of sharing, trust, 
and support can be developed during the Classroom Analysis and the Instructional 
Development experiences. At the same time, the relative luxury of a year's worth 
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of professional development time with the same group of classroom teachers allows 
for in-depth exploration of ideas and for the gradual development of complex ana- 
lytical and instructional problem-solving skills, expanded professional vision 
and increased self-confidence and communication skills in participants. 

The Classroom Analysis Component . The Professional Development sequence begins with 
two terms of Classroom Analysis. For many classroom teachers, this is their first 
concentrated exposure to educational research, so the first few se s ons are sJeS 
ftltUSt? reading about teaching as a profession and the teacher's role as an 

5 f 0 "; 1 decision-maker. The need for teachers to be lifelong learners and 
to make instructional decisions using the most comprehensive and accurate infor- 

5f U< f!S ? 6mP - aS Zed ' Fina11y ' the use of instructional problem-solving 
skills (actually very similar to action research methodology) is explained and 
demonstrated using several examples from everyday classroom teaching events The 
HpJoinnI e ; gag \ ng m Professional self-analysis and in identifying professional 
development goals and resources is further supported by briefly considering the 
rapidly changing nature of society itself and recent adult development research. 

Participants begin early in their Classroom Analysis experience to also conduct 
their own research by completing a survey methodology project that involves them 
in identifying the eight most important knowledge, skills, and/or attitudes which 
they believe a teacher should possess if he/she is to effectively instruct pupils 
at their grade level or content area. They ask the same question of two other 
classroom teachers at their grade level or in their content area and of one adminis- 
trator and then analyze the answers in relation to what is being discussed and read. 

This project as well as some other integrative and reflective exercises done during 
tne first, few sessions are designed to develop a sense of individual readiness 
group support, and a professional climate to thoughtfully analyze our work as class- 
room teachers. This use of the word, "our", is not dishonest for the staff 
developer/instructor is also among other things) a classroom teacher, and his/her 
analytical modeling of actual instructional decisions made in relation to the group's 
sessions lends an element of immediacy, mutual involvement, and specificity to the 
discussions. J 



The remainder of the 22 session Classroom Analysis experience is designed to provide 
participants with the necessary knowledge, skills, and attitudes as well as actual 
experience in analyzing specific aspects of the teaching and learning process oc- 
curring in their classrooms in the following categories: 

• curriculum design, implementation, & evaluation 

• organization & allocation of instructional resources 

(e.g. time, space, materials) 

• teacher & learner expectations 

• classroom management 

• classroom & school learning climate 

• teacher & learner verbal communication 

(e.g. verbal flow, questions, reinforcement, 
directions) 

• teacher & learner non-verbal communication 
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IL ? a* ' CU J re ,o a ? wel1 as P rev10u s research on effective teaching and learn- 
ing in diverse K -12 classroom teaching situations is read, discussed, and used 
as a basis for collecting and analyzing actual data from the participant's own 
teaching situation in order to identify each person's professional development 
strengths and needs. v 

These readings (Simmons, 1984-85) and group sessions are designed to acquaint 
participants with several things from the world of educational research (Clark, 
yb 4j e g. (1) constructs or names for important variables in the teachinq/learn- 

^thPo^r 0 ! 6 ^ \ 2) ? q uestions " hich can be asked about those Jariabfes, 
(3) theoretical models, which show hypothesized or established relationships be- 
tween variables, (4) research methodology or processes of inquiry in order to 
t *hn]fn anS f rS V h u r ssea r ch ^estions, and (5) research findings or answers 

? ues t;ons which have been asked. In addition, (6) th e names, places, and 
historical contribution various researchers themselves as individuals and as mem- 
bers of a large network of educational inquirers and (7) the limitat ions and 
assumptions of various methodologies and the researchers who use them becoiii" 
familiar to Classroom Analysis participants. 




that participants' understanding as well as confidence and' skiTlVare "gradually 
developed and strengthened. Two examples are provided below to give the reader 
a clearer idea of how this is done: 



one of the CURRICULUM unit exercises: Examine your school or 
classroom curriculum to identify examples of the recent 
influence (if any) of either (a) multicultural, (b) gender 
equity, or (c) futurism concerns and issues in the curricu- 
lum. Write a short (i.e. 1 - 2 page) paper in which you 
summarize what you understand this issue to be and describe 
and analyze the examples you have identified. Be prepared 
to verbally share your examples and analysis with others in 
the class. Refer to one or more of the unit readings in 
developing your paper. 

one of the VERBAL COMMUNICATION unit exercises: Plan, carry 
out, and audiotape a lesson in which teacher and/or student 
questions will be a predominate feature. Write a 1 - 2 
page report comparing and contrasting the patterns of 
questions for the lesson in terms of: (a) the type of ques- 
tions which you intend will occur in the lesson, (b) the 
observational data showing the questioning patterns which 
actually occurred during the lesson, and (c) your assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of the questioning patterns in 
the lesson in relation to your intentions (i.e. a plus/ 
minus professional self-analysis). You should focus on 
whichever of the analysis categories for types of questions 
which is appropriate for the objectives of your lesson. 
Refer to one or more of the unit readings in developing 
your paper. 
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As 



several of these types of exercises are done for each of the Classroom Analysis 
units mentioned above, participants are gradually expanding their understandinq of 



the teachi ng/1 earning/schooling process while gaining experience and confidence in 
a new role (i.e. action researcher in their own classrooms) and acquiring a more 
ambigious and profound view of themselves as professionals rather than classroom 
technicians. At the same time, they are gradually accumulating a professional 
self-analysis mosaic of themselves, of their genuine strengths as classroom teachers 
and of their needs and future goals and resources for professional growth. 

Quotations from various program participants express the types of changes in them- 
selves which they have noticed. 

* One way I've been influenced by systematically analyzing my pro- 
fessional practices is in the area of planning. I have found 
less dependence on teacher manuals and far less guilt when I've 
chosen to opt for a method that I feel better meets students' 
needs than what the textbook consultants propose. I feel 
greater depth of thought goes into my planning/reviewing than 
previously— kindergarten teacher with six years experience 

• A simple and yet unhappy realization that I first learned was 
the number of decisions a teacher makes on a daily basis. Not 
only was the number surprising, but then to look at the quality 
of those decisions further underscores their importance. After 
becoming aware of these decisions, it was hard to make any 
statements in my classroom without thinking— why did I choose 
to say that? Could I have said that another way? Was it a 

good decision? ( ) In light of this information, it's a 

wonder anyone has even questioned the idea that the teaching 
profession is not a profession!— second grade teacher with 

six years experience 

t One thing that comes immediately to mind is that now, after 
only one year, I am talking about educational issues, trends, 
and research with fellow teachers. Prior to this, I wouldn't 
have dreamed of doing this. Educational jargon, etc., was 
boring, but because (I now see) the research relates to my 
classroom, I know its value. I wouldn't have had anything of 
value to contribute as a support person before this class. 

( ) The change agent information is really affecting me. 

I have to do alot more thinking on that. 

In my classes, I am now aware, so aware, of classroom manage- 
ment strategies, verbal flow charts, effective oral and 
written praise, wait time, cuing, etc. These are so a part 
of my teaching it is now almost second nature to me. It 
really seems I am at least two jumps ahead of potential 
discipline problems. I am very aware of the "T" zone of 
interaction and the low-achievers' participation in class. 
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Professionally, I've grown tremendously. It doesn't matter 

I JZTrltT k S° WS J^ 5 ' 1 kn0W my value as an educa?o" 
has increased. My self-concept has expanded. The (action) 
research project itself is doing good for me Gettina to 
gether w th fellow teachers and'discussing'researcS ? t0 

trliLtil if 9 f fear \ the libra ^- You don't know how 
traumatic t was for me to go to the library at the nearby 
college. I dragged my husband along for moral support 
experience 0 " n -" Senior ^ sch °° ? teache? wUhT^ars 

^"»?o^^ the tW ° te - 

project in order to develoo ora^H^/cni" + - P S J° - Carry out an action research 

ceptual skins ac,2i^ ,^1'"™^^*^ "* ° f ™ f °™«°" »n- 

Center library. These reports inclnrip m I I b1e . t °. otners through the local 
= e Indfc!riS 

recommendations re ul?Ing fVom ?h e 9 Sroilct VtliTin I"*}?* ^ ^ 5° SSible 

J^MWlffij?^ K?E£ ?h h e C 5a?t re ^ d S reSS ^ by theSe ^ ™ h 
something which is relevant to th r Mrt1cu[S? S lJ! a tK rtlC J Pant i S ar V° identify 
blems investigated are: Particular situation. Examples of some pro- 



career education and selection for junior high qirls 
moral reasoning development in pre-adolescents 
classroom management rules, procedures, & consequences 

reorSanlLt?^ fL and PraiS ? t° r 1oW achie ving adult students 
r 15 " & <r x P ansl0n of language arts curriculum 

cooperative learning strategies 

increased communication between teacher & parents 

o strategies to enhance adolescent self-concept 

• reading comprehension 
§ listening skills 

• pre-vocational curriculum for handicapped students 
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Often, these projects relate to other professional development experiences the parti- 
cipants have had or can now identify to pursue. A strong emphasis is placed on 
networking among group members and other building and district colleagues who can 
function as valuahle resources on a particular topic, They go back and reread 
things which are on their own book shelves and seek out new information in outside 
sources including ERIC, the local Teacher Education Center library, and community 
resources. 

This additional experience of reading, discussing, thinking, using and assessing 
things from research— -i .e. the constructs, questions, methodology, theoretical 
models, findings, researchers' examples, and limitations and assumptions which were 
mentioned earlier in this article-— further expands the professional analytical 
skill development process which was begun during Classroom Analysis. Rather than 
providing specific prescriptive "right answers", the staff developer's use of 
phrases such as, "what does that suggest to you?", "can you think of another way 
of seeing that?", and "what other important factors influence this situation?", are 
all intended to empower teacher participants to see connections, deepen their 
understandings, and seek out resources in their own environment. Indeed, when talk- 
ing with participants, it is possible to realize (as they do) that, on one hand, 
they have obtained more "answers" from this experience, but on the other hand, they 
have an expanded horizon, and they now see both more and different instructional 
questions and problems than before. 

As before, quotations from seme program participants reveal their perspectives on 
this experience. 

• Change and growth are on-going processes. As I look at my development, 
I continue to recognize areas that need further refinement. It seems 
that once something is mastered, another thing comes to the surface. 
Through my growing awareness of research, I realize that this is true 
of many people— -thus making the need for ongoing research vital. 

I find that as I read professional articles and talk to other profes- 
sionals, I do so more analytically and with more confidence. When 
reading, I look at these more critically and am not as likely to 
accept them literally as I might have in the past. As I talk with 
others, I feel more confident that I have worthwhile things to say. 
— first grade teacher with eight years experience. 

• My activities helped me to become more in touch with what I was doing 
and saying and to understand why. They also uUimately gave me the 
confidence to change behaviors I felt were undesirable as a result of 

the research I had read. ( ) I finally have been able to step 

back from the immediate needs of my classroom and look at the kinds 
of things I want to do on a long-term basis. 

I have learned how isolate various types of problems. ( ) 

Through the past nine months, I have learned that I must not worry 
about every little thing but rather be systematic and organized and 
take one step at a time. Sure enough, progress does take place. 
I have gained confidence in my abilities to locate research material 
in an area of my interest. I don't believe it will be over my head, 
and if it is, I don't panic— there is always another journal I can 
locate. 
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I find myself excited to share interesting research from journals 
and the action research projects with my staff and can see their 
interest in keeping up-to-date growing. I now look forward to 
reading journals and finding ways to use them in improving my 
profession. fourth grade teacher with four years experience 

TlL^r Sr ° 0m S V ntnesis 9 om P° nent " The third part of the MA-CT Professional Deve- 

^^^3^^ - S 3 T te 7 C0UrSe ' Classr °° m Synthesis, which is taken 
very near the end of their masters degree program. Compared to the other two 

E!! Se VS C ! . here ' the focus is less directly on considering research and pra- 
tice. Rather, this course is designed to assist participants in examininq and 

^nrf!! 9 h - h r r - Pr ? f " Si0na1 knowled 9 e ' beliefs, and practices in light of both 
current and historical issues which influence education and classroom teaching. A 

Jh^Siftt'il 8 \ S P aC6d °, n th u e P artici 'P ants ' ^ture professional development plans 
the role of the classroom teacher as a professional and as a change aaent striving 
for instructional improvement, and strategies for communication and collaborative 
networking with other professional colleagues. Out of this experience, participants 
develop a more articulated individual philosophy of education to which they are 
committed, a clearer professional identity, and a set of long range professional 
development goals for their own continuous growth. 

TW ° f ^ a L C ^x mentS from P r °9 ram Participants illustrate teachers' reactions to the 
overall MA-CT program: 

• The study of professional literature expanded my professional growth. 
It confirmed that other educators had had similar frustrations, ideas, 
and plans in planning and working with curriculum. Their attempts 
resulted in successes and failures. They were able to give good 
advice concerning dead-ends and new horizons. Many aspects I would 
never have considered or connected without their leading. 

The overall impact (...) on my growth as an educator is a personal 
thing. I heartily recommend that others get involved in a program 
like this. Many of the results (...) I can't recognize yet because 
I m too close to the situation, but with the passage of time, I see 
that I spent two years working on something that was important to me. 
I could have chosen some "high-brow" study that would have given me 
esteem in the eyes of (educators). Yet for me, the greater praise 
is one from a child that made a new discovery or received a new 
joy in learning from my classroom. I set out to change attitudes 
toward language arts from a negative to a more positive one. It 
happened. I am content. I am challenged to press on. —sixth 
grade teacher with six years experience 

a While many aspects of this experience have proven valuable in the 
classroom, I have felt most excitement in terms of my personal 

feeling about myself as a professional. ( ) Last night, I 

had the opportunity to represent 55 elementary teachers in our 
district in a workshop designed to bring together long/short term 
goals of school board members, administrators, and the teaching 
staff. This is the first time our district has included teachers 
in their goal setting. What happened during the evening was a 
real education for all of us! Different goals, viewpoints, and 
rnnJrfiT°t understandi n 9 were prevalent. What amazed me was how 
CURRENT I am when it comes to relevant issues in education. I 
found the administration and board both listening as I spoke. 

ERIC , 4 
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I always had assumed they were up-to-date and I was tryina to catch 
up... not so!!! I felt a sense of pride in myself and in my ability 
to give a favorable and even impressive representation of th« en- 
tire elementary staff. ( ) (I see now that) I am.a ..decision- 
maker, not only for what takes place in my own classroom on a given 
day, but of my professional growth (also), —kindergarten teacher 
with six years experience. 

OUR OWN QUESTIONS AND HOPES FOR THE FUTURE AS STAFF DEVELOPERS 

Although it is always admirable to be consistent in an article such as this, we must 
admit that we are also driven by honesty to state that what has been discussed here 
as an approach to relating research and practice for classroom teachers and staff 
developers leaves us more filled with questions , hunches , and dreams than with cer- 
tain £r|s^n£tions that we can offer to others. This, indeed ,TT3iTe of the main 
messages we wish to convey in this article. To be more specific, we list some of 
these ideas below for others to also consider: 



how can staff developers themselves become more comfortable and 
confident regarding research which is relevant to their practice? 

• how can current incentives, rewards, and school workplace conditions 
be modified to stimulate (rather than to punish) thoughtful self- 
analysis, risk-taking, and increased collegiality among all educators, 
regardless of role group? 

• how can we better study the process as well as the direct and indirect 
changes which occur in classroom teachers as well as in staff developers 
engaged m this type of reflective and analytical process described 
here? 

• now can professional literature become more available and better 
written and packaged to meet the needs of the classroom teacher and 
staff development practitioner audiences (e.g. Sparks & Sparks, 1984)? 

• how can the value of such staff development programs which are long- 
term and focus as much on a professionalizing process as on classroom 
outcomes be defended by school leaders to a public which emphasises 
straight-forward fiscal accountability and budgets directed at services 
for students (Harper, 1983)? 

To quote from the sixth grade teacher mentioned earlier in this article, we are 
challenged to press on 
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